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MEMOIRS OF SIR W. LOCKHART, OF LEE, 


COMMONLY CALLED AMBASSADOR LOCKHART. 


With a portratt. 


Brocraruy may be termed the history of the human 
mind, by the study of which men may become ac. 
quainted with characters, and the different manner in 
which peculiar mental energies operate and influence 
the conduct of individuals. 

Sir William Lockhart, commonly called ambafsa- 
dor Lockhart, descended from an illustrious line of 
ancestors, who had long acted a conspicuous part in 
Lanarkfhite, was the third'’son of Sir James Lockhart 
of Lee, one of the senators of the College of Justice, 
in the reign of Charles 1. was born in 1621, died 1676. 

The first incident that tended to mark the charac. 
ter of this singular man, occurred at a very early 
period of his life. He had been put under the cafe 
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2 memoirs of Sir William Lockbart. Nov. 7. 
of a pedagogue at Lanark, who exercised his autho- 
rity with the most despotic sevérity. Having com- 
mitted some boyith trespafs, young Lockhart, who 
had been witnefs to the humiliating indignities that 
others were obliged to undergo on similar occasions, 
could not brook the idea of submitting to them. In 
order to fhun this, he fled and®concealed himself for 
some days among the woods, supporting himself on 
wild plants, and the occasional: supply that some 
eountry people gave him. His father, informed of 
this, was highly incensed against him, raised a pofsé 
of people, and sent them out in quest of him, with 
the ferocious, pedagogue at their head. They sur- 
rounded the wood as in a royal Asiatic chace ; and 
being thus hemmed in on every side, he had no other 
way to escape, but by throwing himself from the top 
of a steep rock, many fathoms high, into a small ri- 
ver below. Regardlefs of peril, as he ever after- 
wards was, when it stood in the way of his designs, 
he hesitated not on this oceasion, but took the leap, 
and, by a fortunate chance, a million, at least, to one, 
he escaped unhurt. No one durst follow him ; and 
he made the best of his way to Leith. There he took 
thipping for Holland, where, unfriended and un- 
known, he supported himself by labour, without 
complaining for some time to any one. 

At the time when this incident happened, he was 
in the thirteeenth year of his age. He returned home 
in the year 1636; but finding his situation there far 
from agreeable, he soon went to France, and entered 
into the service; where, by the singular gallantry, in- 
trepidity, and judiciousnefs of his conduct in every en- 
terprise that was intrusted to him, he was quickly ad- 
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vanced to the rank of captain of horse in that service, 
He once more returned home; but having met with 
a cold rebuff from Charles 11. he remained in the 
country for some time, then resolved once more to go 
abroad, With that view he went by the way of 
London to visit his father, them a prisoner in the 
tower, and to obtain permifsion from the Protector 
to travel. Cromwell was no stranger to the uncom- 
mon talents of Mr Lockhart, and gave him the most 
flattering reception. Among many other favours he 
conferred, with a view to attach Mr Lockhart to his 
interest, he offered to bestow upon him for a wife, 
Mifs Robina Sewster, his own neice, a lady whose 
singular accomplifhments had attracted the warmest 
regards of this enterprising Scotsman. He accepted 
the offer with gratitude. He married this lady in 
April 1654, who continued his faithful companion 
during the remainder of his life. 

Being now so nearly connected with the Protector, 
his character and talents became still better known 
to him, and Oliver knew well how to avail himself 
of these to the greatest advantage. He had been for 
some time at a Jofs to find a proper person for dis- 
charging the important duties of ambafsador at the 
court of France, at that time the gayest, and, under. 
the influence of Mazarine, the most intriguing ca- 
binet in Europe. He was determined that his am. 
bafsador fhould be received with the same honours, 
and treated with the same respect, as ever the royal 
ambafsadors had been ; but, to effect this, great talents, 
and much addrefs were necefsary. Lockhart he found to 
be the very man, as if he*had been created by heaven 





4 memoirs of Sir William Lockhart. Nov. 4.. 
for that purpose, and he resolved to. invest him in 
that very delicate office. 

It is the peculiarity of great minds, not only’to be 
able to distinguifh great talents where they exist ; 
but also to know how to proceed, so as to- avail 
themselves of these talents im the highest degree. 
Cromwell, on this occasiot, fhowed the vast su- 
periority of his powers in this respect. He easily 
saw that the elegance of Sir William’s person and 
addrefs, were well caleulated to attract the admi+ 
ration of a luxurious court, ‘while the strength of 
his judgement was capable of penetrating the designs 
of the crafty priest, and the firm intrepidity of his 
mind enabled him to carry into execution whatever 
his judgement approved. He saw also that his can- 
-dour and réctitude of mind were such as to render 
it, not only safe, but prudent, to entrust him with 
almost unlimited powers. He was therefore first 
knighted, and then by a commifsion dated the 30th of 
December 1655, appointed ambafsador to France, 
with full powers to act in all things as be saw proper, 
and without any limitation of expence. 

By the brilliancy of his appearance, and the 
splendor of his retinue, he captivated the heart of 
the young monarch, and became the admiration of 
the court of France; while, by his quick conception, 
and delicate addrefs in the management of affairs, he 
soon obtained an ascendency over the cardinal mi- 
nister, that no other person ever could boast of, 
France was at that time tired of war, and was upon 
the point of making peace; but this was. by ne 
means the with of the Protector. Sir William soon 





2792. memoirs of Sir Wilham Lockhart. 5 
prevailed on themto alter these intentions. He offered 
such a powerful afsistance from Britain, as would insure 
the capture of many valuable places from the Spani- 
ard, all of which he stipulated fhould remain with 
France excepting Dunkirk. The treaty on these 
terms was concluded in July 1656. The Britith 
forces under the command of able generals perform. 
ed wonders. Many places were taken ; -and after 
some hesitation on the part of France, Dunkirk was 
attacked and compelled to surrender. Turenne with 
the French troops, took pofsefsion of it. ‘he king 
of France and the cardinal entered the place; and 
during the intoxication of this succefs, they disco- 
vered evident intentions of paying little respect to 
the stipulations of the treaty, hoping to retain the 
place to themselves. 

Cromwell, however, aware of the little reliance 
that was to be had to the words of that court, had 
suspected they would act in this manner, if ever it 
fhould be in their power; and therefore had provi- 
ded against it. Having, by an adequate bribe proper. 
ly administered, opened a correspondence with the 
French secretary of the council of war, he was very 
soon informed of the real intentions of the cabinet ; 
and with his usual promptitude, he resolved to coun- 
teract their designs. He ithmediately dispatched a 
special mefsenger to Sir William, charged with in- 
structions written with his own hand, well knowing 
that they would be instantly carried into execution in 
the most proper manner. Sir William no sooner re- 
ceived these, than he posted his army upon an emi- 
nence, detached from the French, and in ‘such a 
manner that they could not be surprised; thea taking 
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his watch in his hand, he repaired to the cardinal, 
and demanded ina peremptory manner, a written 
order for his being put in pofsefsion of Dunkirk, 
which if it was not complied with in an hour, he had 
orders to acquaint him, that his master looked upon the 
terms of the treaty as violated, and consequently made 
null ; and in that case he fhould retire to his camp, 
and take his measures accordingly, which would be to 
dispatch an exprefs to Don John, the Spanith general, 
to acquaint him that he was ready to act in conjunc. 
tion with him against the arms of France. The ear~ 
dinal thought this only a high mode of exprefsing him- 
self; and afked my lord ambafsador in banter, whether 
his Excellency had slept well last night, or whether 
he was entirely awake? The ambafsador answered 
him, that he believed he was awake at the time, and 
had never slept quieter in his life ; and coolly drew 
out his instructions in the hand writing of the Pro 
tector. The astonifhed cardinal, who knew Crom, 
well’s decisive mianner of acting, and which could not 
be baffled by any arts of finefse, began now to listen 
with attention, and endeavoured to soften the pe- 
temptory demand of the ambafsador, who, with the 
utmost coolnefs, replied, that he fhould be obliged 
religiously to obey the injunctions! of his master. 
His emnience perceiving his firmnefs,, was compel- 
led to give up the place within the allotted time. 
The French troops evacuated the town, and Sir Wil- 
liam and his forces, took pofsefsion of the place in 
name of the Protector ;—he himself having the ho, 
nour of receiving the keys in person from Lewis. 
This important place, which Sir William’s owa 
good conduct had acquired, was intrusted to his 
care; yet, though he had the government of it, and 
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was declared geneial of all the Englifh forces in 
France, his civil depa ‘ment as ambafsador was con~ 
tinued to him. He continued during the remainder 
of Oliver’s protectorate, to have the same sway in the 
court of France; and it is certain no a-:bafsador 
ever knew the French court better, nor was more 
feared and courted than him, both from the dread 
that nation stood in of Oliver, as well as their sense 
of the merit, attention, and watchfulnefs of his re- 
presentatie. 

Sir William was continued in all his employments 
by Richard, and by the pa:'iament of Engla’d, till 
the restoration of Charles 1 During this period 
several applications were made to him, in favour of 
the exiled mo::arch, which he always steadily re- 
fused to comply with ; and of course was deprived of 
his command at the rest.ration. France, on this re- 
verse of fortune, offered tim a marfliall’s staff, which 
he nobly declined. He came’ over to England, not 
without apprehensions of severe treatment for the 
part he had acted under the protectorate ; but by the 
intermediation of lord Middleton, and others, he was 
more graciously received than he expected; and 
was suffered to retire to his estate in Scotland. 
There he tried to introduce the Englifh mode of 
agriculture, not entirely withowt succefs; but the 
country was not yet in such a state of tranquillity as 
to enable the people to avail themselves fully of these 
benefits. He was after some time called up to court, 
and once more appointed ambafsador to France ; and 
though not with an unlimited power ot money as be- 
fore, with very high appointments. He there acted: 
with the same dignity and propriety as before, in as 
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far as regarded himself ; but with diminifhed splen-» 


dor, on account of the unsteady meannefs and dupli- 
city of the prince, his employer. 


The embafsies, the military transactions, and the . 
private anecdotes of this truly great. man, would fill . 


several volumes-if they were all collected together ; 
and altogether would form a monument highly ho- 
neurable to the memory of a man, who, in innume- 
rable trying situations, was always found to act with 
an integrity, a coolnefs, an intrepidity, and a Chris- 
tian disposition of mind, that never admitted of even 
an imputation of blame. During the varied tran- 
sactions that occurred in those turbulent times, he 
espoused different sides, as circumstances seemed to 
point out as proper; but never was suspected to 
vary from mean or interested motives, and there- 
fore he continued to be respected by all. He was 
upon the whole, one of the greatest characters as a 
soldier and negociator, that ever Britain produced. 


FROM ISABELLA TO ALBERT. LETTER IIL. 


Dear BROTHER, 

I nave now got a new piece of information to com- 
municate to you, that I cannot defer one moment. 
I expect in a fhort time to be able to write to you 
like a philosopher.—But I must not waste my paper 
with idle observations ;—I have more to say than 
will fill it all; so I must write small! small !—just 
as if I were to write the Lord’s prayer in the size of 
a fhilling. 

We had a visit yesterday from Mrs Bruhl, a most ex- 
traordinary woman !—She has so much life,—so much 
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3792. ° Srom Isabella to Albert. 9 
vivacity,—so much good humour,—so much wit,— 
and so much kindnefs !—And these different quali- 
ties come to strike one, succefsively, in such quick, 
rotation, that I think it is impofsible to see her, for 
the first time, and not be confounded by a crowd of 
contradictory ideas that prefs upon my mind. I had 
never seen her before, and therefore put on my prim , 
airs ; but fhe was so frank,—so obliging,—so kind, 
that I recovered myself in a moment, and found my- 
self as much at ease with her in five minutes, as I 
fhould have been with some others in five years. 
What chiefly attached me to her, was the interest 
fhe took in poor me. She led me about with her 
every where,—inquired into my situation with se 
much earnestnefs, and with such a kind sort ef sym- 
pathetic interest,—and so heartily hated the boarding 
school,—-and so warmly admired all this family, that 
I could have taken her into my heart. Methought 
I felt it open, as if it were to receive her, and hold 
her fast —Yet, after all, I feel myself still more ten- 
derly attached to dear, dear Mrs Drury! who, to 
goodnefs that has no parallel, unites the mildest man- 
ners, and the gentlest complacency of disposition.— 
She is certainly the best woman that breathes! 

Mrs Bruhl seems to have a more active, or if you 
will, a more restlefs state of mind. Her thoughts 
are rapid; her eyes exprefs an eager kind of emo- 
tion, that, if I were not convinced of the goodnefs of 
her heart, from the character given of her by Mrs 
D. as well as her kindnefs to myself, [ fhould not have 
thought her imprefsively engaging. Mrs D. tells 
me fhe has come through such scenes of distrefs as 

YOL. xii B aol 





18 ’ from Isabella to Albert. Nov. 7; 
would have broken the heart of half a dozen other 
women ; but fhe still retains her vivacity ; and in 
very trying situations has acted in the most exem- 
plary manner. I am persuaded that even you, with 
all your knowledge of the human character, would 
think fhe was an original, the like of whom, in alk 
respects, you had never met with. 

It was not long before fhe discovered that I had 
a philosophical brother, who was the idol of my af. 
fection. My little companion, Mary, who is an arch 
little monkey when fhe meets with a proper oppor- 
tunity of displaying her humour, rallied me in her 
own peculiar way, about the anxiety I discovered to 
find out some objects in natural history for “* my 
deer dee—eer bro—ther !” the told of the weeds that F 
had gathered on the hills, which I stored up with as. 
much care as rare articles, and which fhe had disco« 
vered to be the most common things. ‘* We have 
been hunting,” says fhe to Mrs B. “* these three 
weeks for some non descript vegetable or animal, in 
vain. Pray do, dear Mrs Bruhl, help us to some- 
thing of that sort, otherwise poor Isabella will fall 
into the dumps, and we fhall get nothing but hums 
and hahs from her for a month to come.” 
- *O! says Mrs B. * you have come in the lucki. 
est moment you ever could have hit upon; for on 
my way hither yesterday, I fell in with a brute that 
is not, I believe, at all known in Scotland. It is 
quite peculiar to England, where it is so exclusively 
indiginous, that it cannot live, I am told, for any length 
of time any where else, It is a most singular crea- 
ture ; [and what is most surprising, though it be 
» 
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2792. . Srom Isabella to Albert. 11 
quite common in England, it never yet has hada place 
in Pennant’s zoology, nor any other book on natural 
history that I know of. But Pennant, you know, is 

2 Welfhman, and this animal is equally a stranger te 

‘Wales as to Scotland. 

Account of the SQUEYEYER, a singuiar non descript ani» 
mal found in England. 
‘You may tell your brother, my dear Isabella, 

that there is an animal, which is known in York- 

thire by the vulgar name of sgueyeyer, of a very sin- 
gular nature. It participates both of the monkey 
and the bear. Its form greatly resembles the monkey; 
and naturalists will certainly afsign it a place among 
the simia tribe: but it has not the light sportive 
disposition, so characteristic of that tribe of animals. 
It is rough, awkward, clownifh, and obstinate, like 
the bear ; and though, under a persevering master, 
it may be made to dance, like its kindred bear, yet, 
like it too, its awkward distortions, and rude mo- 
tions, rather excite laughter, than any other sensa- 
tion. This creature is excéfsively fond of fruit; and 
when it is young it can climb trees with great agility ; 
so that whena parcel of these young cubs break into 
an orchard, they commit the most terrible depredations. 
As they grow older, however, they are lefs fond of 
climbing trees, and are seldom seen upon them. But 
at all periods of their life, like its brother monkey, 
this awkward creature is excefsively fond of getting 
upon horseback ; and when once fairly mounted up- 
on a good horse, he sticks to it like a bur, and 
drives it on with the utmost fury, through thick 
and thin, regardlefs of every thing. Whemhe is.in 
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these mad frolics, every creature smaller than his 
horse must take care to keep out of his way, others 
wise he would ride them down without hesitation. 
Fortunately this animal is endowed with a strong 
voice, which, when exerted, has a sound compound- 
ed as it were between that of the beagle and the afs ; 
and being deprived of the power of keeping silence 
when in violent motion, like the wild geese in their 
flight, he is easily recognised, by his hallooing, at # 
considerable distance; so that peaceable people be~ 
ing thus forewarned, have time to get out of his way. 
Had it not been for this bountiful provision of na 
ture, it is hard to say what mischief he might have 
done in his wild rambles through the country. 
‘This animal undoubtedly belongs to the clafs 
matnmalia, and is clearly omnivorous, (Mrs B. has 
these hard words as ready as I have if’s or and’s.) 
He greedily devours flefh, and fifth, and fowl of 
all kinds, as well as fruits, and seeds, and roots, 
and garden plants of every sort that come within his 
reach ; and he is so exceedingly fond of honey, that 
he commits sad havock among the bee hives, in the 
district he inhabits, every year. He is also despe- 
rately fond of tobacco; and is so greedy of strong 
drink, that, when he can obtain it, which -he in ge- 
neral contrives to do somehow or other very fre- 
quently, he seldom quits it while he is able te stand 
or move in any way. As this creature is of the 
gregarious kind, they generally are found together 
in troops of five or six, when they have any enter- 
prise in view ; and when thus afsembled, if they can 
get accefs to a well stored cellar, the destruction 
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they ‘produce is inconceivable. On these occasjons 
the noise they make, which is at all times great, bes 
comes ten times greater; so that if a person. who 
had never before seen this creature, was to look in+ 
to their den on these occasions, he would certainly 
think he had -got into Pandemonium, where the de- 
vils were at work, contriving how they might most 
speedily spread desolation and destruction around 
them. Fortunately this delirium does: not last very 
long, and the bodily powers become weakened in 
proportion as the brain is inflamed; so that in a few 
hours the whole of this noisy tribe are entirely si+ 
lenced ; and they may be then seen lying, pell meth 
a-top of one another, wallowing in the most beastly 
state of intoxication and nastinefs. 

‘I have told you what these creatures like; you 
ihould also know what they dislike. They are as 
remarkable in their antipathies, as in their likings. 
They have.a mortal ill will at books; and if ever 
they get accefs to a library, they tear out the leaves, 
and scatter them about, or apply them to the most 
ignoble purposes. Sometimes, indeed, if the beok 
contains fhowy prints, especially if coloured, they 
will run over these with a stupid kind of gaze, 
but, as Shakespeare says, ‘* There is no speculation 
in their eye.” Like children, they admire baubles, 
and throw the most precious jewels away. My 
heart has often bled at seeing the devastations that 
had been committed by one of these brutes, which 
had accidentally got full pofsefsion of a library 
which had been carefully collecting for ages by a set 
ef learned men. In a fhort time, every thing that 
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was valuable if it, was torn, lost, or destroyed; and 
nothing but garbage and trafh remained behind. 

* But if these creatures have an aversion to books, 
they have still a more decided antipathy to bookith 
men; especially these in holy orders. They seem to pof. 
sefs a power of scenting them out, as dogs do game; 
and they often ramble about in packs, in quest of © 
them, with eagernefs, in the same manner as dogs 
do in quest of their natural prey ; and wo be to the 
unfortunate clergyman who chances to fall in their 
way, at a distance from any afsistance ! for although 
they do not tear him to pieces with their teeth, as 
other animals of a lefs ferocious appearance might 
do, they set up such a chattering of unintelligible 
gibberifh, and pursue him so closely wherever he 
goes, and at every fhort interyal set up such a tre- 
menduous rear. of a/sinine sounds, that the poor man, 
if he has never seen them before, is put into mortal 
terror. If,: however, he has the prudence not to 
seem to hear or mind them, he may at last escape 
without harm ; for, like.every foolifh animal, they 
tire of teazing, when they do not perceive that their 
exertions have a power to teaze. This animal is, 
upen the whole, rather a stupid, noisy, and trouble- 
some creature, than desperately wicked ; and unlefs it 
be that they sometimes lay hold upon women in lone 
places, and are rude to them, but which they scarce 
ever attempt unlefs they have been first provoked 
by the gigling or light behaviour of these women, 
they seldom actually hurt, unlefs by accidental ren- 
counter, any other creature. Indeed a firm minded 
man,:of a philosophical turn, always overawes them, 
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when only one is by itself; but when 2 pack of 
these brutes are together, the monkey anticks of one 
raises the spirits of the others to such a degree, that 
there is no other resource but silence to escape from 
them. 

« But of all their antipathies, that which they 
have against the fox is the greatest; and this rage 


_ has a sort of periodical paroxysms. It generally 


breaks forth with great fury every year, about the 
beginning of winter, and continues with intermifsi- 
ons till the spring. On these occasions, you may see 
troops of these creatures afsemble together, like the 
gathering of lapwings before they leave us in au- 
tumn, on purpose to search for foxes wherever they 


‘ean be fousd. When going on such expeditions, they 


seize the fleetest horses they can find; and they have 
also the art of training up a kind of dog to afsist 
them, At that season they will think nothing of 
running forty or fifty miles from their native haunts 
in search of prey; and whenthey discover a fox, 
they set up sucha halloo, and ride with such ungover- 
nable fury, that you would think as many devils had 
escaped from the infernal regions, and were set @ 
scampering through this globe. If, after long fatigue, 
they kill the fox, the poor animal is carried in tri- 
umph to the nearest den they can find, where they 
give a loose to their joy, and indulge in every excefs 
that their nature is capable of. 
‘ I might mention several other characteristic 
marks of this brute; but these traits will be suffici- 
ent to enable your brother to know if any of them 
have ever been seen in your country. I have heard 
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that some of them have now and then wandered over 
the borders, to try if they could find fhelter in Scot- 
land. But you have so many universities there, the 
profefsors are so learned, the clergy are so zealous, 
and the laity have all got such a smattering of let~ 
ters, that these stragglers have been immeédiately 
scouted, and so hunted from place to place, that they 
have been forced to take fhelter again in England, 
where the climate seems to be more congenial te 
them than any where else; and where the people, 
having been long accustomed to see them, do not 
bear such an extreme antipathy to them, as in Scot« 
land. Your brother, who is a philosopher, will pro- 
bably be able to give me better information on this 
head than I have yet got. I once, heard that there 
was a creature that is probably a variety of the same 
genus, but differing in many respects from that a- 
bove described, which was once very common in 
Scotland ; and there known by the name of LaRD, or 
LAIRD, or. some such name, which is either extirpa- 
ted, or much degenerated of late. If your brother 
will oblige me with a genuine account of that crea- 
ture in retarn for this, I fhall account it a particular 
favour ; for my ideas, from the imperfect accounts I 
have heard of it, are very indistinct.’ : 
Here ends the legend of Mrs B. which I took 
down from her own mouth, who spelled the cramp 
words for me herself; and with it ends my paper, 
#0 farewell for the present. Yours, Isapeuta. 
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OBJECTS OF PURSUIT, COMPA lt IBLE 
WITH THE DUTIES OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Tue clergy in general, and I in particular, ought te 
think ourselves much obliged to you for the oppor- 
tunity which you give us, by means of your miscel- 
‘lany, of giving vent to effusions, which would other- 
wise very probably be as little known as our ser- 
mons ; and fhare their ignominious fate at our death. 
The situation of a clergyman in the country, (to 
which clafs I myself belong,) is, like every other si- 
tuation, in some respects enviable ; and in others to 
be regretted. The leisure and independence which 
he enjoys, or may enjoy, are advantages which can- 
not be too highly prized. But, on the other hand, the 
few spurs which he has to ambition and industry, — 
the difficulties under which he labours, with regard 
to conversation and other means of improvement,— 
and the impofsibility often of making himself known, 
are disadvantages which he must often feel. Whether 
the advantages or the disadvantages preponderate, 
will depend much upon the characters and disposi« 
tions of individuals. J, who am fond of retirement, 
and who mix in society, rather as a philosopher to 
be informed, than as & man of the world to enjoy, do 
not hesitate to pronounce in favour of my situation. 
The light in which we ought to consider ourselves 
is a very flattering one: it is that of persons ap- 
pointed by government, to form, by means of their 
VOL. Xii. c : 
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instructions and their example, virtuous, andi con- 
sequently good citizens. In order to give efficacy 
to our instructions, we are réndered independent : 
it is our own fault, therefore, if we are nat respec-« 
ted and happy. 

The world, however, seems to require of us some- 
thing more than a bare attention to the duties of our 
office. We have many hours not necefsarily devo- 
ted to them. How ought these hours to be employ- 
ed? There are many plans which we can adopt. 
Agriculture is a pursuit in which most of us engage ; 
and I acknowledge myself favourable to it under cer- 
tain limitations. Our superior education, by enabling 
us to become acquainted with the theory of the art, 
may render this pursuit useful to ourselves, and to 
our parifhioners. But if it be engaged in with any 
other view than as an innocent and profitable 
amusement ; if buying and selling, and the anxieties 
of a farm, fhall ever take the lead in our character 
and conversation, then I think we descend below 
our rank ; and justly lose our respectability as c/er- 
gymen. I think we ought to be farmers therefore on 
a small scale ;—that our farms ought never to be lar- 
ger than what we can manage in the course of a mor- 
ning or an evening walk, which our health would ren- 
der necefsary at any rate. Another pursuit, to 
which I am still more partial, is gardening, and the 
ornamenting of our manses and glebes. This has 2 
happy influence on the spirits and the temper. It 
operates on the imagination and the taste like the 
view of a fine landscape. A neat and ornamented 
entry to a manse, by means of fhrubbery, and flow- 
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ers, and gravel walks, disposes me to enter it with 
the pleasing expectation of finding taste and ele- 
gant enjoyment within. I am not much acquainted 
with the private life of Claude de Lorraine; but I 
have seen some of his works; and I fhould be dis- 
appointed if I fhould hear that it was not under the 
general influence of elegance, and taste, and inno- 
cence. This is certainly the tendency of that love 
of rural beauty which characterises his producti- 
ons ; and it is the tendency of the art which I am re- 
commending. But this also ought to be rather an 
amusement than a businefs. 

Another pursuit nearly allied to this is botany. All 
are not equally qualified for its laborious investiga- 
tions ; but those who are, would find in it an inex- 
haustible store of improving and elegant enjoyment. 
A collection of the plants in a parifh, accurately 
made, might throw much light on this branch of na- 
tural history. It is by dividing great undertakings 
‘into small parts, (when this is practicable, ) that their 
progrefs is most effectually promoted. The statis- 
tical account of Scotland would not have been so 
full and satisfactory, if this had not been done. 

But though these, Sir, be a few of the numerous 
ways in which a clergyman in the country may 
pafs much of his time, with pleasure to himself, and 
advantage to others; yet he ought to have other 
pursuits which he can conduct within doors. In 
fhort, a clergyman ought to be a Uterary character ; 
and this corresponds best with what ought to be the 
principal businefs of his life. Metaphysics, history, 
clafsical learning, are so many roads in a most ex- 
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tensive field, where he may gather both'flowers and 
fruits. Perhaps no clafs of “men, who enjoy such 
favourable opportunities of knowledge, are at lefs 
pains to make themselves acquainted with the theory 
of their profefsion than clergymen. It is the under- 
standing and the beart, which they are employed in 
cultivating ; yet psychology is a science which we do 
not consider as very necefsary to study. We re- 
ceive, to be sure, the rudiments of it at the universi- 
ty; but, as if this were enough, we too often think 
little about it afterwards. We cellect, or we compose, 
a certain number of sermons, which we seldom change. 
Thus our labour becomes in séme measure mechani- 
cal; but public discourses ought surely to be suited 
to the progrefs of improvement in a country. At the 
same time, therefore, that we study /ife and manners, 
many of outleisure hours might be usefully employ- 
ed in the study of this infant science. We may, in- 
deed, succeed tolerably well without it, in the same 
manner as a practical farmer may succeed, without 
having read Jord Kaims’s gentleman farmer, or atten- 
ded Dr Coventry’s lectures ; but an accurate knowledge 
of the theory of our art would surely be useful, and 
enable usatonce to benefit ourhearers, and to promote 
the progrefs of the science. Nay, I am convinced, 
(however strange the observation may appear to ma- 
ny,) that this very study would throw more light on 
the efsentials of Christianity, than all thedry and rigid 
systems of divinity, in defence of which contending 
parties have so often anathematized one another. 
Christianity is founded on the nature and faculties of 
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man: it is suited to them, and calculated to ims 
prove them. The better therefore these faculties 
are understood, the more succefsfully will its pre- 
cepts and doctrines be applied to their cultivation. 
We fhould not then hear of cold and abstract disqui- 
sitions, on uninteresting points of controversial theo- 
logy ; but our duty would be explained, as naturally 
arising from the powers which we pofsefs ; it would be 
confirmed by the sacred prec: pts of religion ; and the 
practice of it enforced by its awful and commanding 
sanctions. Jt was in the retirement of a country 
manse, that Dr Reid laid the foundation of that fame 
which he so justly acquired, as a metaphysical writer; 
Dr Robertson, I believe, in a similar situation, com- 
menced his brilliant carreer in history ; and I think 
I have heard that Dr Blair did the same inthe de- 
partm ent of belles lettres. 

The inclosed contains two extracts from a work. 
publifhed some years ago by Dr Zimmerman of Ha- 
nover, which you can insert in your Bee, if you 
think proper. I beg leave to afk you, or any of your 
correspondents, through the medium of your miscel- 
lany, whether the work be translated into Englith ; 
I mean the doctor’s publication, in four volumes oc- 
tavo, on Solitude. If I am not mistaken, a smaill- 
er work of his on the same subject has been transla- 
ted ; but I believe from a French translation by M. 
Mercier. I acknowledge I have been disappointed in 
finding so little in the Bee, on the subject of foreign 
literature ; I direct my attention sometimes that way. 
lf you accept of my correspondence, I have a few 
articles, which I pick up from time to time, at your 
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service: in the mean time an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of this, will oblige, Sir, yours, t#c *. 

En LiepeaBer. 


THE TRAVELLER. No. I. 


For the Bee. 


‘Tue advantages to be derived from travelling have 
been already so often pointed out, that it would be 
impertinent in me to attempt saying any thing new 
upon the subject. When they go abroad, the most 
of our countrymen are too young to digest what 
they see or hear, and are more eager after amuse- 
ments, than solicitous to improve themselves by ma- 
king observations on the various humours, habi- 
tudes, and modes of life of the inhabitants; or on 
the climates, laws, and governments of the countries 
which they visit. 

If we consider how few there are capable of reflec- 
ting on these matters, even in advanced life, we will 
not be surprised at the small number that are bene 
fitted by it. But surely a man of parts will reap 
more advantage from judicious travelling, than from 
any other mode of instruction. 

John William Spencer is a person of this descrip- 
tion. Born to a plentiful fortune in the west of 


* The Editor will be much obliged to this writer, for future commu- 
nications. Some foreign correspondents from whom much with good 
reason was expected have proved unfaithful. Others are now coming for- 
ward, and there is reason to hope they will increase ; but the number of 
communications that prefs for insertion g:ve little room for other articlesy 
many of which have been iorg pos:poned. There is reason to believe 
that the Sclitude by Zimmerman is not translated. 
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England, he had the advantage of a better education 
than is generally bestowed on those of his rank. 
His natural taste for study and reflection, was di- 
rected and encouraged by an indulgent fathe:, who, 
at the age of twenty-five, sent him on the grand 
tour, with an allowance that enabled him to move in 
the first cireles at Paris, Versailles, Rome, Venice, 
Vienna, Bonne, Cologne, Brufsels, aad the Hague. 

Hitherto he had been conversant only with per- 
sons in high life: but not considering these as the 
best specimens, or most faithful representatives of 
natienal character, he determined to make himself 
acquainted with the manners of the middling and 
lower clafses; and immediately after his return to 
England he set out on a new tour on foot and unat- 
tended. In this plight he rambled over England, Scot- 
land, Italy, France, and Spain ; and he has often decla- 
red that this last excursion afforded him more rational 
amusement than that which he made in a much more 
exalted sphere. He kept no regular journal ; but 
when any thing remarkable occurred, he wrote it 
down on loose fheets of paper. Eig'iteen of these 
are now in my pofsefsion. It is needlefs for me to 
take up your time in telling how they came there ; 
but if you think they deserve a place in your Bee, 
I will send you copies of them in the order they are 
tied up ; for they make no narrative, and are no way 
connected ; and, as they chance to lead us, we must 
jump at once from England to Spain, or from Italy 
to Scotland. 
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Extracts from the journal, containing the opinions and 
observations of JOHN WILLIAM SPENCER. 
Leiceister. F 
A Heavy fhower chaced me into the tollkeeper’s 
house this morning, where the people were so civil : 
that I was pleased the rain furnifhed an excuse for q 
prolonging my stay. A greasy fellow of a stocking . 
maker came down stairs to dinner. A very plain . 
batter pudding was all their fare. The good wo- P 
man gave me to understand her hufband had gone te . 
market, and that they always dined poorly that day. ly 
She regretted my ill luck, and with much natural ch 
civility afked me to taste with them. I thanked her, . 
and took upaspoon. A beautiful servant maid sat . 
at our backs, 
Notwithstanding that fate has placed me ina very § P° 
desirable situation, | am sometimes so ungrateful as 8° 
to repine at my lot; but two or three comparisons ~ 
of my situation with that of:others, generally recon- 
cile‘me to my own, and send me home to myself well “a 
pleased. My heart sickens when I see the Irifhman 7 
at his potatoes, the Scotsman at his porridge, the 
Englifhman at his batter pudding and his broth, and baie 
the Frenchman at his ‘brown bread and garlic. The "~ 
rich, in excuse for their want of feeling, say that oft 
happinefs in this life is mere equally distributed than a 
is commonly imagined. If, they add, the rich have 
more numerous, and more sensible feelings of plea- a 
sure, so have they likewise of pain. I fhall newer bo 
try to persuade any poor man, who with hard la- ” 






bour earns a precarious and scanty meal of coars¢ 
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fare, that he has as much reason to be satisfied with 
his lot in this world as I have. He might, perhaps, 
be unable to answer the arguments I brought to 
prove him happy, but he would not be convinced. 

It gives me the spleen to hear people exclaim 
against the increase of luxury, and the alteration in 
the mode of living now-a-days. The labourer lives 
as well as the farmer did forty years ago; the far- 
mer as well as the man of little fortune ; and so on; 
and is not this so much the better for them all? But 
all cry out most loudly against the rank immediate- 
ly below them, without recollecting that they have 
changed their own mode in nearly the same propor- 
tion. Labourers in the country do not live so well 
as those in London, where they have better wages. 
This is not surprising. But it is surprising that 
people say that labourers in London have high wa- 
ges because they live well. It is mistaking the 
cause for the effect; and this is done every day.. 
That beloved king, Henry rv. of France, withed to 
see the time when every man in his kingdom fhould 
have a fowl in his pot on a Sunday. 

In the beginning of their empire, the Romans far 
exceeded in riches, maguificence, and refinement, 
any thing that modern ages can boast of. I have 
often wondered how they catched all those snipes and 
curlews that their emperors were so fondof. I forget 
how many thousand curlews brains Vitellius had in 
one dith at supper : hecertainly paid well for them, as 
in lefs than a year he spent upwards of seven millions 
sterling on eating and drinking. His brother Lucius 
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Vitellius gave him an entertainment at whieh were 
two thousand different difhes of fifh, and seven thou- 
sand of fowl. Compared to this how little does that 
appear which the prince of Wales gave in the gar- 
dens of Carleton house in honour of Mr Fox’s electi- 
onin 1784 at which there were only two thousand 
difhes in all! Peaches sold at 4s. 10d. a-piece; pea- 
hen eggs at 3s. 24d.; doves at L. 1: 12: 34 the pair; 
and fifh at a price almost beyond belief. The 
mullet, which rarely weighs more than two pounds, 
was sold from L. 48:8:9 to L.64:11:8. Ihave 
not forgot that when the king of Denmark was in 
England in 1768, eighty guineas a-day were allowed 
for the expence of his table at St James’s: and this 
allowance was by many peuple thought extravagant. 
Caligula spent a thousand times that sum upon a sup. 
per ; and there. was more meat drefsed in Mark An. 
tony’s kitchen at Alexandria, than in those of all the 
kings of modern Europe. Eight wild boars were 
roasted whole for a supper, at which there were not 
expected above a dozen of guests. 

Soon after it became fair I set out in company 
with a chimney sweep, who had taken fhelter at the 
toll as well as myself. I believe all mankind are 
nearly the same when born, and that the difference 
of the: educations they receive, will account for the 
great inequality we observe amongst them in advanced 
life. I have conversed with persons of many ranks 
and profefsions, and I have found men of parts and 
information inthem all. We walked very quickly 
to town, conversing very earnestly all the way. He 
had perceived me prefs a ihilling upon the woman 
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for her pudding and civility, and behaved to me 
with great respect, which the waiter at the Three 
Cranes inn observed as we approached, and received 
me in a manner somewhat different from an ordinary 
traveller on foot. I ordered my companion a pot of 
the best ale, and called for a bottle of wine to my- 
sel; and with it before me, in a handsome parlour» 
at a comfortable fire, am I now sitting and writing 
the adventures and reflections of the day. 

An innkeeper’s life is a disagreeable one. He has 
tacitly entered into a contract with the public to en. 
tertain them at all hours; and he is often called at 
very unseasonable ones to fulfil his engagements, 
His house ts not his own; his servants are abused; 
his furniture wasted ; and his gain is too often no? in 
proportion to the noise, riot, and confusion with which 
he is tormented. 


A MORAL REFLECTION BY MIRA. 
For the Bee. 


Ty great cities, religion too often becomes only 
the effect of chance, and benevolence the capricious 
offspring of instinct. But from the bosom of the 
quarry,—from the wild blofsoms of the field, arises 
the spirit of devotion and philanthropy.—A cultivated 
mind there feels the irresistible influence of nature pref- 
sing upon its faculties ; and demand all their admirati- 
on, and all their powers. The self deified man, sinks 
_ to his proper rank in the universe, and exchanges 
exultation for the softer glow of gratitude and con- 
tent. 





POETRY. 


TO MARIA, ON A RETROSPECT OF HER SINGING. 
For the Bee. 


Ant why Maria fhould thy magic sounds 
Have broke the chain of happinefs and rest ? 
Why, as thou sung, fhould mis’ry’s fest’ring wounds 
Have banith’d peace for ever from my breast ? 


*Twas then, entranc’d in extacy divine, 
That Fancy drew thy features still more fair 5 
And lost in faithlefs transport made thee mine, 
Rewarding every pang of anxious care. 


Till fate, relentlefs, woke me from my trance, 
For ever snatch’d me from my native place 5 
And, frowning, wither’d with destructive glance, 
Each smile that beam’d in Hope’s celestial face. 
While ev’ry fairy vision fled away, 
And chang’d the summer scene, to darknefs and dismay. 
ARMIXE. 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 


Oh! that I cou'd steal one from the knowledge of my ovn miseries! 


Kinpest flow’r which first did grow 
Where Lethe’s drowsy waters flow ; 
Let Zephyr waft thy opiate breath, 
Mild harbinger of peaceful death, 
To lull this raging pang of grief, 
And give each swelling throb relief; 
IIe 

Mem'ry but renews my woe ; 
Come then, all thy aid bestow: 
To my rudely tortur’d breast, 
Grant the visionary rest, 

Whose leaden slumbers blefs 

With calm forgetfulze/s, 
So may heaven’s kindest dews refrefh thy soil, 
And mildest moon beams o’er thy slumbers smile, 

11. 

Thy exhalations is is said, 
Have wond’rous pow’r to lull the mind ; 
Can make it to its wretchednefs resign’d, 

Aad o’er its woes ob/ivion’s mantle spreada 





poetry. 
Then on my head thy ‘e.vcs profusely strew, 
And bathe my parch’d iips with thy balmy dew? 
Iv. 

Now, now, thy wild delirium I feel, 
And ali thy languors on my sens-s steal :— 
But ah! I wake again,—the soothing dream is o'er, 
And all those pangs return I felt before. 
Short is the joy those anodynes supply 5 

Morn comes, but brings again my woe, 
Though morn, sweet flow'r, thy rogcid tear may dry, 

Mine will for ever flow. 

Y. 

I find that though thy poison fell, 
Throws o’er the sense a torpid spell, 
Yet thy enchantment steeped bowl, 
Frees not from pain the sick’ning soul 5 
He who plies his thirsty lip, 
Oniy a momentary ease can sip 5 

Ineffectual is thy balm, 
To heal the bleeding wounds of care, 

Sorrows beating breast to calm, 
Or stop the oft descending tear. 
‘Trifling to me has been thy hop’d relief, 
Thou hast but check’d, not curd my still corroding grief, 

ALOUETTE. 


TO THE HOUSE SWALLOW. 


Hanrmeess tenant of the fky, 
Wheeling oft beiore my eye, 
Welcome to this humble cot, 
Here be fix’d thy summer lot. 


Round my garden freely rove, 

Choose the clay which swallows love 5 
Here’s a straw,—and there’s some woos; 
Let thy nest be warm and full. 


Thither guide thy chatt’ring mate, 
Happy be your faithful state 5 
Share each others pain and joy, 
Not a boy fhall dare annoy. 


Sons I have,—but not a stone 
E’er thal] cause a parent’s moan 5 
Hurling from their peaceful nest, 
Little tolks by great opprest. 


Harmlefs tenants of the fky, 

Male and female hither fly 5 

Welcome to this humble roof, 

Here, my birds, is room enough, ALMERINE 





letter from Arcticus. 


A 
Sir, 4, Wh fhe AES § Bee. 


Axruoven the news contained in this letter comes to you 
from a lower latitude than the north polar circle, still the 
title given to my former budget, containing some intelli. 
gence really arctic, may just do as well as any other, and 
may therefore stand now, and in future, at the head of 
the article containing our northern news. 

Tartarian mulberry. 

This first paragraph will serve as an answer to your 
queries concerning the morus Tartarica, or Tartarian 
mulberry tree. 

Our distinguifhed and liberal naturalist Dr Pallas, has 
written with much readinefs and pleasure to the Crimea, 
for seeds of it, withing heartily that this little service, or 
any other which his very jimited leisure permits, may tend 
to forward your well meant endeavours; but he is afraid 
that species of mulberry will rot meet your expectation 
with regard to quicknefs of growth; as in that respect he 
does not think it has advantages over those you pof- 
sefs already in Britain. However you will obtain in ita 
very hardy plant, well suited to the climate, and which 
the silk worm eats most readily: it never grows to 2 
great height, and may be compared to the hawthorn in 
‘both that and constitution. 

A curious volcanic production. 

Much has been written and said in Britain on volcanic 
productions, since the able researches of Sir William He- 
milton into tl.> curious phenomena of the clafsic mountain 
Vesuvius, drew the attention of his countrymen to these 
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interesting and tremenduous objects of philosophic con- 


temaplation. 

Of all the modifications of matter by subterraneous fire, 
one of the most curious in my opinign has been lately disco- 
vered by a son of profefsor Laxman, $nspector of our Si- 
berian fofsils. 

The younger Laxman discoverd on the coast of the 
sea of Ochotz, about twenty verst from the city of that 
name, a sort of conic hill, composed of a species of brittle 
calcined like substance, of a pale ath colour ; one side of it is 
stuck full, like pudding stone, of roundifh semitranspa- 
rent peebles of a whitith colour, and size of nuts ; the other 
side is studded in the same manner with opague reddith 
stones, affecting a similar form and magnitude. A more 
particular account of these will be found in my second 
table of stomes which I mean also to send to you as a sup- 
plement to the first (when I can get it copied) and which 
will complete that branch of mineralogy as far as the 
confined bounds of such a plan will permit*, There you 
will find some experiments made on. this curious matter by 
profelsor Lovitz, son of the academician, flayed alive by 
the barbarian Pugatchef, for being a scholar, and above 
the degree of a peasant, the rank to which the levellers 
of that day meant to reduce the whole human species,— 
cruelly mafsacring every man, woman, and child, who feil 
in their way, supposed to contain a drop of superior blood 
in their veins, according to their view oi the rights of man. 
So that neither a certain nation, nor a certain stay maker, 
have any title to plume themselves on a priority of disco. 


* Along with many other valuable communications from this ingeni- 
ous writer, the Editor has been favoured with a full and accurate table of 
gems, of the first and secoad orders, which will be presented to his readers 
as sgon as the proper ariangements for printing it can be made; the con- 
tinuation of this table is anxiously louked for every day, which will com-", 
plete a very important subject. 
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very, as Pugatchef, in Rufsia, preceded them a dozen years 
at least ; and if unsuccefsful attempts might be wanted, 
Jack Cade and Wat Tylor in England, preached and 
practised the same doctrine before their great grandfathers 
were born. - So much for unfounded claims to priority in 
discovery, so justly reprobated in Britain, and which it cer- 
tainly is every man’s duty to refute when it falls in his way. 
It may be necefsary to add to the fhort notice given a- 
bove, of the lefs destructive vomitings of the physical vol- 
cano on the coast of the sea of Ochotz, properly the sub- 
ject of this article, that it appears from experiment made 
on both the containing and contained matter, on the con- 
crete afhes and peebles, that they resemble the frothing 
stone of: Iceland and Hungary, mentioned by Born,(equally 
suspected of volcanic origins,) in the singular property of 
frothing in the fire, pofsibly from all three containing a 
portion of zeolite. Anericus. 


SLIGHT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE LIFE OF THE CELEBRATED 
MR JOHN HENDERSON OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tus was oneof the most extraordinary characters which 
have appeared upon the stage in modern times; and, like eve- 
ry other extraordinary person, his singularities attracted 
the notice of all who knew him, and excited the warmest ap- 
probation, or the severest censure, according to the circum- 
stances in which the observers were placed with respect to 
him, and the peculiar fketch of their talents, or bent of 
dispositions. 

This singular person was born at Bellegarance, near Li- 
merick, in Ireland, March 27.1757, where his parents at 
that time accidentally happened to be. His father, Mr Ri- 
chard Henderson, was then a preacher in connection with Mr 
John Wesley, and his mother is said to have been related to 
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one. of the first families in Wales. Even in his infancy he 
was never known to cry ; and his questions in his earliest 
years denoted strong intelligence. 

He received part of his education in Mr John Wesley’s 
school, at Kingswood, near Bristol ; but at the age of twelve 
he taught Greek and Latin in the college of Treveka. 

On his quitting Treveka, he returned to his father, whe 
then resided at Kingswood, and kept a boarding school for 
some years. After this, he opened a house for the recep- 
tion of insane persons, which he conducted with great re- 
putation and succefs. In this last undertaking, the medi- 
cal knowledge of his son was of great service to him ; but he 
took no part inthe management of the school. During his 
residence at Kingswood, his whole time was devoted to 
intense study, and the conversation of a few select friends. 

In this state of retirement, he acquired the knowledge of 
Hebrew without any instructor, and in procefs of time lear- 


ned, with astonithing facility, almost all the oriental tongues. 
He read also the works of the best French, Italian, and Ger- 
man writers in the original languages; but his favourite 
objects of study at this time, were chemistry and medi- 
cine. 


About the year 1781 he entered at Pembroke college, 
as a commoner, without appearing to have had any parti- 
cular object in view, but that of prosecuting his literary pur- 
suits, and availing himself of the many advantages which 
that famous university affords. Here he immediately ren- 
dered himself conspicuous, not only by his superior talents, 
but by the singularity of his appearance. The fathion of 
his clothes was always different from that of other young 
men; his hair was neither powdered nor curled, but combed 
straight ; he wore neither stock nor cravat, but tied his 
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band, if not on the bare neck, yet on his fhict collar; and 
his thoes were tied with strings, or fastened with very smal] 
iron buckles that appeared to be rusty. 

In his scientific researches, his application was as intense 
as his curiosity was boundlefs. He slept but little, and 
that was generally in the day time; while the midnight, 
and the early hours of the morning, when not spent in 
company, were devoted to study. His knowledge extend- 
ed almost through the whole circle of the sciences ; and 
such were the wonderful powers of his mind, that he could 
converse, or rather deliver the most masterly difsertations, 
in the most engaging manner, on subjects of divinity, ethics, 
metaphysics, medicine, chemistry, anatomy, law, pelitics, 
criticism, &c. &c. 

To wonderful powers for conversation, he superadded 
a talent for good natured raillery, and a fund of exquisite 
humour that was peculiarly his own, and that never failed 
him. He read almost every curious and original work ; 
and, like another Pascal, his memory retained almost all 
that he had read. : , 

He had every treatise that could be procured on magic ; 
and so prevalent was the opinion of his {kill in this occult 
science with many, that a popular doctor, who is still living, 
and whose name, therefore, it may be proper to conceal, 
wrote a letter to Mr Henderson, informing him, that he 
was afsured, from undoubted authority, he had the power 
of raising spirits, and therefore earnestly requested to be 
favoured with a specimen of his fkill; for which purpose 
he told him, be was ready to meet him in any part of the 
kingdom. Henderson could not supprefs a good natured 
smile on receiving this ludicrous epistle, and after having 
mentioned it to some of his intimate friends, returned the 
learned, but credulous doctor, such an evasive answer, as 
was calculated to leave him perfectly in doubt on the subs 
ject. 
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_ In the multiplicity of his pursuits he had attended also 
to physiognomy ; and such was his {kill in this science, be- 
fore the books of the celebrated Lavater became popular, 
that it is much to be questioned, whether he was ever de- 
ceived in the judgement he formed of others. The face, 
the voice, and the air, disclosed the moving principle with- 
in; but it was by a combination of many particulars that 
he attainedthat knowledge. It is even alleged that he pro- 
fefsed to delineate the character from the hand writing. His 
knowledge of physic and the history of medicine, was ve- 
ry extensive ; and he was deep read in metaphysics, from 
Hooker and Locke, even to Behmen and Swedenborg. 
But it must not be supposed that he was the humble 


disciple of any writer whatever. He marked the weak- 


nefses and vanity to which the human mind is prone; he 
saw the littlenefs of pride; he traced the errors of the un- 
derstanding to their secret source ; and learnt the wisdom 


of humility. 

He made no one an offender for a word ; but he loved, re- 
spected, and defended the good, the humble, and the pious, 
in every denomination of Christians. His ideas of the divine 
mercy were most simple and sublime. 

To reconcile various contending sects, was a favourite 
theme with him; and he would often prove that the differ- 
ence was merely nominal. But he laid no strefs on opi- 
nions that were unconnected with practice. He lived not 
for himself. His knowledge in divinity, law, physic, and 
chemistry, was applied for the benefit cf others. He re- 
lieved the poor by his alms, and the sick by medicines, 
He defended the injured, and extricated the distrefsed. 

The following anecdote is of undoubted authority. 
While he was at college, there was a dangerous putrid fe- 
ver among the poor. .He attended and nursed them him- 
self ; he gave them bark, and supplied them with port wine. 
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When he had expended all his money in this noble charity, 
and some of his patients were not recovered, he sold his 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible, (the book of all others he most high- 
ly valued,) because it brought most ready money, and this 
also was expended for the poor and miserable. With some, 
who. were more dangerously ill, he sat up all night to ad- 
minister the medicines at proper times. 

The reputation of genius and of learning, therefore, was 
by no-means the only. praise of this great man. He was 
meek, unafsuming, benevolent, and kind ; yet with the 
greatest modesty he combined the noblest independence of: 
spirit, even froma child. Independence, I mean towards 
man ; for he will become meanly dependent on the perith- 
ing creature, who loses his sense of his dependence on the- 
great Creator. He was too noble to flatter, and too dis-- 
cerning to be flattered, Yet when he entered that univer-- 
sity which he-loved,.and where he breathed his last, that 
popularity followed him which he never would condescend 
to seek ; he was courted, admired, and applauded.—Such: 
was the supreme command which he had obtained over 
himself,,that in the course of his life, in. which provoca- 
tions were not wanting, he was never once known to in- 
dulge any anger, to give vent to any malice, or to harbour 
any revenge. If at any time he afsumed the appearance of 
displeasure, it was only. at the discovery of meannefs, trea- 
chery, and difsimulation, which reproof might correct. 

A mind thus large, and a heart thus warm, was capable: 
of the purest fricxefhip ; and this blefsing he imparted and 
enjoyed. He was discerning in his choice, and unfhaken in 
his.attachment. He pofsefsed all the real warmth of friend- 
fhip, without the pompous parade of it. It was his joy 
and delight to promote the happinefs, andto relieve the 
wants of others. For a friend he would ask a favour 
which he never would request for himself; and he felt 
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a zeal in defending the cause and the reputation of another 
which was totally unknown when he himself was injured. 
His friends were selected, not because they were rich, or 
noble, or learned ; but because they were simple, sincere, 
and benevolent. 

Some time before his change came, he seemed perfectly 
dead to this world, and abstracted from man. Company 
could no more engage him. He aveided unprofitable con- 
verse and idle speculations. The early hour, and the fru- 
gal meal, prepared him for contemplation and study. He 
had a full and clear presentiment of his approaching dif- 
solution; and he scemed to withdraw himself from mor- 
tals, as he was soon to converse with higher beings. 

He died, November 2. 1788, at Oxford, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, and was buried the 18th, at St 
George’s, Kingswood. The immediate cause of his difse- 
lution was an.inflammation.in the bowels.. 

In the.state of imperfection to-which mankind are doom- 
ed while on this earth, it is not to be expected that such 
singular virtues fhould be pofsefsed without alloy. Indeed 
the same energy of mind that produces such high acquir3 
ments, in some measure of necefsity leads to eccentricities 
ef conduct, which cannot at all times admit of defenee ; and 
the same susceptibility of soul that produces the most exal- 
ted virtues, is often the source of the most degrading weak- 
nefses. It has become a proverbial expreision, that “ great 
wits to madnefs are allied,” and it is equally well known, 
that among the lower clafses of people at least, great ta- 
lents, and difsipated manners, are nearly synonymous terms. 
What a pity it isthat Mr Henderson fhould not have been 
an exception to this general rule: unfortunately he was 
not. He was probably drawn insensibly into those excef 
ses, by those very talents which they tended to debase. 
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From the improvement and delight which flowed from 
his conversation, wherever he went, or whatever party lie 
joined, his company, almost unavoidably produced late 
hours. Every one knows, particularly at college, that 
frequent encroachments on the sober hours of rest must 
tend*to promote excefs; from this, and other causes, in a 
word, he who was the wonder and admiration of all who 
knew him for some years before his death, frequently trans- 
grefsed the bounds of temperance by the habitual vice 
of drunkennefs. Accustomed to spend the whole night, or 
the greater part of it, either in company, or in study, 
whatever friend he visited, like the unfortunate savage, he 
generally disturbed the economy of the family. If he 
found a companion who had any talents for conversation, of 
which he was extremely fond, it was almost impofsible to 
leave him so eminently was he endowed with the various 
powers of arresting attention, communicating knowledge, 
and affording pleasure. This difsipated mode of life, 
deubtlefs, must have injured his constitution and accele- 
rated his death. 

When he studied medicine he tried: the effects of vari- 
ous poisons on himself, in a very unjustifiable manner,’ 
that he might mark their progrefs, and, if pofsible, diss 
cover their antidotes ; and his constitution was niaterially 
injured by such experiments. From his intense applicaé 
tion and sedentary life, Mr Henderson soon became sub 
ject to lownefs of spirits, and extreme debility, with 
a tendency to putrid disorders. When the powers of na* 
ture sunk, therefore, under the constant exertions: of the 
mind, he had recourse to opiates. These had a wonder- 
ful effect in producing temporary relief, in exhilarating 
his spirits, and banifhing the drowsinefs of the midnight. 
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hour; but this left him still weaker and more relaxed. 
Many of his friends observed the injury which his consti- 
tytion suffered, and strenuously recommended the use of 
port wine. He was prevailed on to take it; and at length 
what he had recourse to as a medicine, like thousands before 
him, he took by choice. Yet he never could give up his 
opiate draught, which was to him the grand restorative, and 
the chief cordial that banithed sorrow, and left his mind to 
act with all its vigour. 

He was so attached to this favourite medicine, that he 
at last took it so frequently, and in such quantities, that it 
impaired his faculties, at least for a time, caused epileptic 
fits, and produced all the appearances of intoxication, - 
When he attended his poor patients also, he caught the 
disorder ; and though yelieved for a time, the putrid affec- 
tion to which he was always-subject, returned with violence, 
As a corrective, he drank more port than inclination could 
have led him to, and a little would disorder him; but still 
he could not refrain from opium. 

Those who have ever fallen into the habit of substituting 
the delusive aids of art, for the healing powers of nature, 
know what painful exertions it requires to cast it off. With 
the unfortunate Henderson, perhaps, it was impofsible. 
To debar him from the social enjoyments of the midnight 
hour, and deprive him of books, would have been almost 
equivalent to the destruction of his existence ; and yet, for 
some years before his death, his predominant desire could 
not, in either case, be gratified, without the afsistance of 
wine or opiates. 

His friends lamented also that the singular quicknefs of 
his talents betrayed him into a habit of arguing rather for 
the sake of confounding others, than for ascertaining the 
truth, Thus he often knowingly propagated error. In 
his early youth, his ardent mind despised the slow but cer- 
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-tain mode of acquiring knowledge by mathematical induc. 
tion, and delighted to wander im the inchanting fields of 
metaphiysical subtilties, so peculiarly calculated to emba. 
rafs his opponents, and please his self love. This may be 
called the opiate of the mind, which produces an enchanting 
delirium, which isirresistibly attractive at the time, though 
it with equal certainty destroys at last its useful powers 
as opiates wear out the body. 

In consequence of these destructive habits, the wonder- 
ful labours of this singular man were neither productive of 
happinefs to himself nor advantage to society ; and the very 
friends who wept over his untimely fate could scarcely witk 
rhat it had been deferred. He left behind him many 
fragments, but no finifhed work. Perhaps the most in- 
genious of these performances isa philosophical treatise on 
the derivation, and grammatical meaning of particular words 
in the Englith language ; somewhat on the, plan of Horne 


Tooke’s late publication called the Diversions of Purley, 
but more extensive. It is to be hoped that this, with some 
other fragments, will be soon offered’ to the public. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editer is by mo means obliged to Enon for sending an old printed 
poem, as if it had been an original composition, which has inadvertently 
been admitted without reprebension ; and what is worse, a very inaccurate 
transcript ef it only. Several others have been received in the same 
predicament. ‘The Editor pretends not to be well acquainted with al! the 
poetical pieces that ifsue from the prefs in Britain, so that he cannot in 
all cases detectthe imposition; but it is a meannefs unworthy aman of 
taste, to endeavour thus to deck himself in ornaments that belong to !an- 
ether. Such poetical pieces as have merit, especially if little known, 
though printed, he has no objection to receive, as this is quite consistent 

- with his plan; bit in thatczse he requests his correspondents will al- 
ways tell from whence. they are transcribed. 

The Editor is glad to find T. Hairbrain still among his correspondents; 
and though, as the celebrated clergyman in Edinburgh said te his brother 
clergyman, he might say that Mr Hairbrain plays long upen the same pipe; 
yet while he retains his wonced good humour, his lucubrations fhall be ale 
ways welcome to the Bee. 


Many ackuzawledgerents still deferred. 





